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relieve the pressure on Germany's eastern frontier, while
the bulk of the German forces were being thrown against
France. Their arrangements with one another were hardly
as definite or as binding as those which were being made
by the French and Russian Staffs. Though' some of the
Moltke-Conrad letters were shown to the civilian authori-
ties, they did not legally modify the terms of the Alliance.
This remained fixed in writing, and its interpretation and
application rested with the civilian, and not the military,
authorities.
On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true that this
Moltke-Conrad correspondence tended to foster the con-
viction at Vienna, that if Austria attacked Serbia, she could
count on a threat of German mobilization to bluff Russia
into remaining inactive; or upon German support, if Russia
made war. In this sense it did tend to give the Alliance
a potentially offensive, rather than defensive, character.
Another result of their correspondence was the fact that
Moltke and Conrad made mobilization plans which were
dependent for success on one another, and, as in all such
cases; this enabled the military authorities in a time of crisis
to exert pressure on the civilian authorities in favor of war.
To what extent this was actually the case in July, 1914, will
be discussed later in the second volume. In the years be-
fore the final crisis, the personal friendship and mutual con-
fidence between Moltke and Conrad had been one of the
factors in strengthening the bonds between these two
allies.
Italy was the element of weakness in the Triple Alliance.
Ever since the Algeciras Conference Germany had regarded
her loyalty with doubt. Conrad was so convinced not only
of her probable disloyalty to her treaty obligations, but of
her positive hostility, that he speaks of her as Austria's
"principal opponent." He made plans for mobilization
against her, and even wanted a "preventive war", against